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AMERICAN STAINED GLASS. 



By Edward Dewson. 




FASHION has decreed that 
the beautifying of the 
house shall not stop, as 
was the case during the past 
decade, with the more important 
feature, — the walls, ceiling, and 
furnishing, — but shall extend 
into the minor details and ac- 
cessories, giving to each, while 
forming part of a general 
scheme, a beauty and value of 
its own; thus, under this all- 
potent influence, stained glass 
— an art that had long suffered 
from neglect, and had fallen 
into line with the tinker, the 
plumber, and other useful but 
non-elevating trades — has been 
rapidly brought to the front 
and become a petted and, in 
man)^ instances, a spoiled child 
of this all-ruling goddess ; good, 
bad, and indifferent, we find it 
everywhere in the homes of the 
refined, educated, and wealthy, 
and no scheme seemingly is 
complete without its glinting, 
scintillating presence. 

As in ' ' the days of old," when 
the first glass-workers were art- 
ists as well as workers, draw- 
ing their inspirations from 
Nature, whence all that is 
best in art emanates, so now 
has there sprung up a class of 
art-workers in this country, 
men of refined taste and fine 
artistic feeling, who are strug- 
gling with a difficult medium 
and varied but as a whole ex- 
cellent success for the best pos- 
sible artistic results, as many 
beautiful and valuable produc- 
tions will testify. Not all have 
been good, however, notably some of the most am- 
bitious efforts of more than one well-known artist in 
this medium, wherein the motif sought for was un- 
doubtedly good, but the result falling sadly short, or 
so far overreaching the original conception as to border 
on the absurd; this failing comes from a desire for 
originality, and a pushing out into " pastures new," 
where the way is untrodden and ofttimes too difficult; 
a motif perhaps " wild and weird " is half conceived, the 
artist gropes blindly, feeling his way cautiously toward 
an unknown quality, the result is startling both to artist 
and public; but no one can tell, when the agony in 
opaques, rubies, and olives is completed, what, in the 
much-abused name of art, the designer was driving at, 
and ofttimes not he, for he has lost his original motif in 
"diverse muddy ways." 

There is on the one hand much excuse for such fail- 
ures, as Dame Fashion seems never to be satisfied, but 
is ever demanding something new and novel, forcing 
the artist almost in spite of himself to reach out for 
new and unexampled efforts; and on the other hand, 
the pity of it is that a piece of work should be allowed 
to leave the studio that is not a satisfactory embodi- 





St. John the Baptist, 
By Chester Loomis. 



ment of the artist's best efforts of heart, brain, and 
hand. Such failures from certain master-hands are 
far worse than the crude evolutions of the vapid and 
unskilled imitator ; for each piece, as it goes through 
the artist's hands, bears his individual mark, and should, 
if only for his own reputation, come as near to per- 
fection as his material will permit. No fine painter 
allows a picture to go out that is not a complete child 
of his brain, perfect in every part and a true imprint of 
the mind that brought it forth; why is it not always so 
with the iridescent picture — allowing, of course, that 
the artist be a good one ? Why ? Because fashion has 
sent forth her manifesto. Certain master minds came 
to the front, asserted their power of originality and 
artistic skill in this field, and behold, they are in the 
front ranks of her favorites, and to be a " favorite of 
fashion " means to be driven to the wall with commis- 
sion. The overworked brain has not the time to do 
more than conceive the ideas, leaving to other hands 
the task of bringing it to completion ; and if, as a work 
of art, this embodiment is not all that it should be, there 
is no time — and the monetary point of view is also to 
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be considered — to remodel and correct, even when the 
desire to do so is not wanting; the work goes into place. 
Would you criticise. " Why it is so-and-so's work; it 
must be all right ? " And what is to a certain extent a 
failure in the studio, goes out to the world as a freak of 
genius. Why this is so, no one knows better than the 
artist, who finds 
little time, 
throughout the 
heat and drive 
of American 
ways of doing 
business, to give 
personal atten- 
tion to all the 
choice bits of 
detail and in- 
trinsic odd ef- 
fects that give 
to the work true 
artistic value. I 
refer especially 
to the whimsi- 
cal, kinky com- 
binations so 
much sought 
after nowadays ; 
for when the ar- 
tist adheres to 
his true sense of 
artistic coloring, 
and acquires 
knowledge of 
design, the re- 
sults cannot fail 
to be excellent, 
and in many in- 
stances excel, 
both in design 
and quality of 
material, the 
best of contem- 
porary Euro- 
pean work. 

The windows 
in a leading 
church at Lynn, 
Mass., will illus- 
trate the danger 
of extremes. 
These windows 
are the work of 
a well-known 
firm of New 
York artists, 
who have of late 
given their en- 
tire attention to 
decorative art. 
The call has 
been for a broad, 
dashing style of 
art, as practiced 
by the late Wil- 
liam Hunt and 
his disciples ; to 

a limited extent these effects may be produced in 
glass with rich and harmonious results; so wide a 
field is there now, in the selection of quaint and odd 
conceits in the material, that, with rare skill and judg- 
ment, by the use only of the rich glass and lead lines, 
unaided by brush work, the imagination may be cap- 




Autumn." A Domestic Window, designed by Lydia fcnmet. 



tivated and led for awhile pleasantly and entertainingly 
from the every-day walks of life ; but the attempts to 
embody these principles, as a whole, into the larger and 
more ambitious pictorial and figure subjects has not, as 
yet, met with complete success. 

When this principle is brought into contact with the 

more finished 
pictorial work, 
the result is so 
sadly in contrast 
with it as to sug- 
gest an unfinish- 
ed effort or, at 
least, the first 
blocking out for 
the artist's 
brush. What, in 
smaller mosaic 
or decorative 
work, would be 
pretty or quaint- 
ly suggestive, in 
the windows re- 
ferred to, with 
blotches of local 
color and sharp 
lead ' outlines, 
without brush 
work or delicate 
shading to soft- 
en their hard in- 
tensity,becomes 
a serious annoy- 
a n c e to a 
thoughtful per- 
son of delicate 
and refined per- 
ceptions who is 
compelled, no- 
lens v olen s, to 
study them dur- 
ing the hours of 
worship; to such 
an one, these 
a t tempt s at 
mediaeval 
breadth,without 
qualifying soft- 
ness, are not, to 
speak mildly, 
conducive of 
higher thought, 
either of relig- 
ion or art. 

Mosaic and 
geometrical pat- 
terns are well 
adapted to this 
style, however, 
as also small 
pretty bits of 
flower, fruit, 
bird and cloud 
effects so often 
attempted; but 
in pictorial or 
figure-work, painting and staining judiciously used 
soften, beautify, and improve a window, giving it 
greater value as a work of art and, if for church 
decoration, better fitting it for the position it holds. 
The danger of going to the other extreme and over- 
loading with paint is also to be avoided. There is a 
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Stained Glass Window for Church of St. 

Paul the Apostle, New York. 

By Bancel La Fakge. 



series of windows in a beautiful home in Auburndale, 
Mass., where many dollars' worth of otherwise fine 
work has been fairly or unfairly ruined by being so 
covered with paint as to exclude almost entirely the 
passage of light through the glass, thus losing all the 
sparkle and scintillant play of lights and colors that 
should give to the windows brightness and life; the re- 
sults are muddy, dull, and dreary, and in no way a 
credit to the artist who executed them, and more the 
pity, for many of his windows — notably some on Com- 
monwealth Avenue — if less ambitious — are beautifully 
free and sparkling. 

Speaking of mosaic work (an art dating back to re- 
mote ages), it is evident that from this the compara- 
tively more recent art of glass-staining sprang, the 
small pieces of glass being bound together by strips of 
lead, as the tesserae of a mosaic picture are bound to- 
gether by cement. Springing from this source on the 
one hand, and on the other, from the necessity of glaz- 
ing large openings — of binding together the small pieces 
of glass then used — we have a very plausible theory of 
the birth of stained glass, if indeed it were not a species 
of evolution brought about by these same necessities. 
Archaeologists differ as to the exact date. M. Jules 



Labarte assigns it with some degree of certainty to the 
eleventh century; all that appears to be proven is that 
as early as the twelfth century the art existed in France, 
if not in England, in a fair state of development. 

The beautiful effects that are now labored for and 
diligently sought after, in" those early ages were the re- 
sult of crude and undeveloped material and a careless 
manner of producing the "pot-metal," leaving natural 
accidents ot striae, bubbles, and roughness of surface. 
In bringing about these results the modern manufac- 
turer, having first made his " pot-metal" smooth and 
perfect, has recourse to numerous expedients — among 
them, the introduction of arsenic into the hot mixture, 
causing it to boil up quickly from the bottom, filling it 
with bubbles large and small, and resulting, when run 
into sheets and cooled, in that rough quality so peculiar 
to the antique glass. At the present time, we are far in 
advance of Europe in imitating these antique effects, al- 
though in the beginning more backward in taking hold 
of them. The first pots of antique in this country were 
made by Mr. Paige, of Boston, durirg the years 1869-70, 
and the results were excellent, although during the 
present revival, the further results of experiment with 
this material have been wonderful, far exceeding any- 
thing since the days of the original ; and so infinite are 
the effects offered, by 
the studied accidents of 
bubbles, corrugation, 

striae, and unequal ,._ . .. , 

blending of the color- 
ing matter, as to author- 
ize the hope of more 
rare effects as yet unat- 
tained. The charming 
imitations of precious 
stones — old ruby, topaz, 
purple, and even moss 
agate and gold stone — 
literally put to blush the 
thin, garish, and crude 
material that was but a 
short time back dignified 
by the name of stained 
glass, that was not, 
strictly speaking, stain- 
ed, but painted glass, a 
poor quality of clear 
glass covered on one 
side with a thin coating 
of enamel paint, harsh, 
raw, and wholly unsight 
ly as a decorative me- 
dium. It is no matter 
for wonderment that 
active and artistic minds 
should see the beauties 
and strive to imitate the 
rare examples of antique 
work found in the early 
churches and cathedrals 
of Europe. 

In the discovery of 
opaque glass Mr. La 
Farge did much to ele- 
vate the standaid of the 
art in this country. 
This was, properly 
speaking, more of an 
adaptation than an in- 
vention, as opaque fu- 
sible porcelain existed 
long before he applied 








Memorial Window. By Mait- 
land Armstrong. 
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it to decorative uses; but in thus adapting it, and 
in bringing out its peculiar and intrinsic qualities, 
he has so added to its value as to rightfully hold 
it under a patent. Its chemical qualities are the 
same as fusible porcelain. Phosphate of lime (bone 
dust), peroxide of tin or arsenic are the coloring mat- 
ters that give the peculiar fire so resembling the opal; 
a plain opaque white is produced by an even mixture 
of the parts in the melting-pot, and if it be rolled or 
corrugated a shifting play of colors results, as well as 
different degrees of translucency. This material has 
added greatly to the value of glass, as it may be used 
with such rich and varied results in the composition of 
a window, and can be combined in the pot with the 
positive colored glasses with the same result as an opal 
backing, where a direct transmission of light is not de- 
sirable Every possible and, in some instances, im- 
possible resource has been brought to bear to bring 
about rich and eccentric effects in this material ; a not- 
ably good one is that of modeling or molding the hot 
metal into the semblance of a bird, flower, or other re- 
quired form. An elegant window by Mr. La Farge has 
pond lily 
buds and 
fl ower s, 
molded in 
such a man- 
ner as to rep- 
resent not 
only the form 
but the fore- 
shortening as 
well, produc- 
ed in part by 
inequalities 
in the thick- 
ness of the 
glass. 

Much more 
may be said 
of the beau- 
ties, diversi- 
ties of text- 
tire, and rare 
qualities o f 
Ameri can 
glass, and of 
its combina- 
tions, both 

excellent and otherwise, than we have either space or 
time to give to it ; for no one but a soft-hearted opti- 
mist will allow that these combinations are all good, 
beautiful, and harmonious, simply because they are the 
work of noted artists, for many of them are but experi- 
ments, stepping-stones to rare and idealistic results 
in days to come, and indicate a wider range of pos- 
sibilities than did the mediaeval artists in this material 
even dare dream of in days gone by. 




NO BEDROOM should be without one or more 
screens. A screen between the window and the bed 
not only keeps off any possible draught, but it 
shades the eyes from to strong a light. For this purpose 
it must have closed joints and touch the floor, in the 
style of the ordinary Japanese screen. It can be 
draped to match the bed hangings, or the window cur- 
tains, or it can be lightly embroidered with sprays of 
flowers, or decorated with the artist's brush, the style 
:...:- of decoration 

and coloring 
ace or ding 
with the dec- 
oration and 
furnishing of 
the room. 




Memorial Window, designed by Will H. Low. 



GREEN 
in dec- 
oration. 
No shade re- 
quires more 
careful hand- 
ling than 
green. But 
if the proper 
tint is found, 
the effect is 
delightful. 
To mak e a 
success of 
rooms in 
green, deli- 
cate tints 
must be em- 
ployed. A 
shade of green which has recently obtained much 
favor is jade green, which, with a liberal use of white, 
makes a decoration for a room particularly delightful 
and agreeable, especially for summer cottages. 



TO REVIVE GILT FRAMES.— One ounce of soda 
beaten up with the white of 3 oz. of eggs. Blow 
off the dust from the frames with a pair of bellows, 
then wash them over with a brush dipped in this mixture. 




